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Mrs. Deane remained silent and thoughtful for some time. 

“T fear,” said she, at length, “that, by endeavoring with 
our small means to give Sedley the advantages of a college 
education, we have been unjust to you. We have even 
been obliged to debar you from attending the common dis- 
trict school, that you might by your earnings assist to de- 
fray his expenses. I don’t know why, but the subject never 
appeared to me before in the light that it now does.” 

“You need give yourself no uneasiness on account of my 
not having attended school much, for I have always been 
enabled, by stealing a few minutes from the hours of rest at 
night, and by rising very early, to keep up with Lydia Free- 
man, and she has always been considered one of the best 
scholars in school. Even Sedley acknowledges that the 
style of my letters is easy and correct, and that my hand- 
writing is good.” 

The conversation was now interrupted by the entrance of 
Mr. Deane, which was not, at that time resumed. 


sense and undersianding that Sedley ‘represents him to be, 
he will think it mach more commendable for poor people 
like us, to eat porridge for supper and pay our debts, than 
to drink tea and let them go unpaid.” 

“T hope he will think so, and I wish I could feel as easy 
about it as you do— but somehow it is natural for us women 
folks to have more pride about such things than the men. 
There is poor Ruth too—I do wish we could have got her a 
new gown.” 

“ Anew gown? What does she want of a better than the 
nice brown woollen one she made up the other day ?” 

“ That will do very well for her to run into a neighbor’s ~ 
with, but even Rachel Bates, whose father does not own an 
inch of land in the world, would not be seen in young ¢om- 
pany with such an one.” 

“That is one reason why he never will own an inch of 
land.” 

“You don’t consider, neither, how odd it will look to Mr. 
Harleigh, to see her dressed in a home-spun gown.” 

“Nor do I care,” said Mr. Deane. “ So fine a gentleman 
as this Pembroke Harleigh, is no person to spend his thoughts 
upon a daughter of ours. There is Dr. Kilbam likes her 
very well in her homespun dress, and he, besides owning a 
farm four times as valuable as mine, is making money hand 
over hand by his profession.” 

“Yes, the Doctor would be a very good match for her if 
she only thought so, but there is no such thing as controlling 
the fancy, you know ?” 

‘‘T would sooner die than to have him,” murmured Ruth, 
as she left the room to go to her chamber. 

It was much faterdhan usual, before Ruth could compese 
herself tosleep. A variety of thoughts and emotions, many of 
them vague and undefinable, agitated her mind, but the pain- 
ful and humiliating consciousness predominated over every 
other feeling, that she was not fitted by education to sustain 
the same rank in society as her brother. While he had been 
pursuing his studies at the highest seat of learning in the 
country, she had, even from her early childhood, been a con- 
stant and uncomplaining drudge at home, to the end that he 
might not feel mortified by any inferiority in his personal 
appearance, or embarrassed by any lack of accommodation. 
Nor was Mr. Deane severe in this respect, for, although he 
would not tolerate any thing approaching to luxury at home, 
he apprehended that there was a kind of dignity appertaining 
to those who had entered the precincts of a college, which 
ought to be supported; and he would have thought it nearly 
as great a scandal for one of its members to be restricted as 
to any desirable convenience, or to appear mean in his dress, 
as to see the parish minister enter the pulpit habited in a 
suit of home-made, instead of broadcloth ; yet at the same 
time he would have considered it almost disgraceful to wear 
anything himself, better than his wife and daughter could 
spin and weave with their own hands. Ruth’s affection for 
her brother, prevented her from repining at the sacrifice she 
had been obliged to make, and had he possessed feelings 
delicate and susceptible as her own, and had be been equally 
watchful not to wound the heart of another by deed, word, 
or look, the electric spark would never have been commu- 
nicated, which awakened into life the train of painful thoughts 
and associations, which from time to time had preyed upon 
her spirits, and now agitated her mind. A person whose 
heart is wrapt in the dark mantle of its own selfishness, is 
as incapable of appreciating as of comprehending the soul 
of one, whose high and generous impulses urge to the sacri- 
fice of personal good for the welfare and advancement of 
another ; and that too with so much secrecy and delicacy, 
that the person benefited does not even suspect that the rich- 
est and brightest of the plumes that adorn the pinions on 
which he soars, were nourished with the Jife-blood that should 
monly do,” said Mr. Deane. have given vigor and buoyancy to a gentler and nobler spirit. 

“ What! set porridge before a Boston gentleman ? ” Sedley Deane, at the time he bantered his sister about her 

“Yes, and if Mr. Harleigh is a young man of the good|idress, did not know that the money which she had been long 
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«We shall barely have time,” said Mrs. Deane, address- 
ing her daughter, “to spin and weave this web of flannel 
in time to dispose of it before vacation, when Sedley’s bill 
for board, and his other college expenses must be paid.” 

“I thought,” replied Ruth, placing her spinning-wheel 
near the fire, for it was a cool frosty evening in October, 
“that father expected to be able to raise a sufficient samo 
pay my brother’s expenses, without being obliged to take’ the 
’ money we shall obtain by selling the flannel.” 

“ He did,” said Mrs. Deane, “but he is still owing Mr. 
Preston a small sum for the last and he bought of him, and 
although it does not become due till the spring, the long and 
distressing sickness of Mrs. Preston has made him in want 
of the money, and your father, as well as myself, think it 
right to pay him, and I dare say that you will agree with us.” 

“O yes, certainly,” said Ruth, with a sigh, “though I 
could not help hoping —” 

“ Hoping what, my child?” 

“ That you and father would think yourselves able to buy 
me the new gown that you promised me, before Sedley came 
home again. You know that I had my blue and white 
striped linen one three years ago, when I was only fourteen, 
and I have almost outgrown it now.” 

“‘ What you say is true, and I wish you could be gratified, 
the more so, as you have always been a good, industrious 
girl, and without your assistance, we should have found 4 
difficult to keep Sedley at college. But you will have this 
to comfort you, your brother will like you just as well in 
your scanty gown of blue and white linen, as he would in 
the most beautiful calico, or even silk.” 

Ruth did not reply, but kept her eyes, which her mother per- 
ceived were fast filling with tears, intently fixed on her work. 

“ Ruth,” said Mrs. Deane, with some severity of tone, “is 
it possible that being disappointed in having a few gown, can 
affect you thus?” 

“No,” replied Ruth, and the tears now streamed down 
her cheeks, “it is not that.” 

‘What can it be then ?” 

‘- Excuse me, mother, I had rather not tell.” 

‘No, I insist on knowing the cause of this strange emotion.” 

“T am afraid,” said the weeping girl, speaking with diffi- 
culty, “that Sedley wi] be ashamed of me.” 

“ What! ashamed of his sister for assisting to pay his ex- 
penses by her i industry, instead of spending her earnings in 
dressing fine? What could possibly suggest such an idea? 
. Did Sedley ever say or do any thing to-occasion it?” 

’« Let me entreat you to press me no further on the subject.” 

“No, Ruth, I shall not drop it here. What did Sedley 
ever say or do, to awaken the suspicion that he was ashamed 
of you?” 

“Don’t you remember that when he was at home last 
winter, I declined going to Lydia Freeman’s quilting-party ?”’ 

“Yes, I believe Ido. You did not appear to wish to go.” 

“Yet I did wish to go very much, and went so far as to 
dress myself for going, although you did not know it; when 
Sedley, who happened to see me just as I was coming out 
of my room, said something that made me determine to re- 
main at home.” 

“T am sorry for that. You should not indulge yourself 
in sudden starts of passion. But what did he say?” 

“ He said that he hoped that I was not going to wear that 
queer looking gown to the party, and that his washer-woman 
would be ashamed to be seen*in such an one. You know, 
mother, that it was the best I had, and as I did not like to 
enter into an explanation that might wound his feelings, 
and produce uneasiness when he returned to college, I con- 
cluded to remain at home.” 





The piece of flannel was finished, sent to town and sold ; 
the proceeds of which, added to the sum already accumulated 
by other means, was sufficient to meet the demand of Mr. 
Preston, and to pay what was due on Sedley’s account. All 
that Ruth received for her daily and almost unremitting toil 
at the spinning-wheel, was two yards-of light blue shaving 
ribbon, to trim a bonnet still more ancient than the blue and 
white gown. 

It was late in the evening, and as-Mr. and Mrs. Deane 
sat before the fire, felicitating themselves at being at last, 
after a struggle of twenty years, fairly ont of debt, Ruth, 
ibeing seated in one corner, trying t Yead a few words by 
fire-light, a letter from Sedley, handed in by a neighbor, ex- 
cited no little solicitude. 

‘‘He must be sick,” said Mrs. Deane, as her husband 
broke the seal of the letter, “‘ or he never would have written 
so near the time for him to come home.” 

Their anxiety, however, was quieted with regard to his 
health, and turned into a different channel, on perusal of its 
contents, which we subjoin : — 


“ Dear Parents ; I write in great haste to inform you that 
Pembroke Harleigh will accompany me home, and will proba- 
bly remain our guest a week or ten days. You know that 
I have spent two vacations with him at his father’s, in Bos- 
ton, whois arich merchant; and, as he expressed a wish the 
other day in my presence, to spend a short time in the coun- 
try, I could do no less than to invite him to go home with 
me. He has always, since the commencement of our ac- 
quajntdnce, professed a friendship for me, of which I have 
just reason to be proud, as he is a young man of superior 
talents and unblemished morals. Do tell Ruth to dress in 
something beside that eternal blue and white gown of hers, 
which is not only out of date, but was barely decent in its 
best days. Moreover, I have heard Pembroke express a 
particular dislike to blue as a color for any article of dress. 

Your dutiful and affectionate son, SEDLEY DEANE.” 


Ruth thought of the blue ribbon, and was sorry, on Sed- 
ley’s account, that it had not been some other color. 

“It is the twenty-third day of the month to-day,” said 
Mrs. Deane, “and they will be here the twenty-sixth; I am 
sorry that we did not get the letter before you went to town 
yesterday, and then you might have bought a little more tea, 
and some white sugar. I am afraid that such a fine gen- 
tleman as Mr. Harleigh is, who has always been used to 
the best, will not relish our maple sugar in tea. Besides, 
we have sold almost all of that, so that it will hardly hold 
out to use twice a day for tea, and to sweeten our thanks- 
giving pies and puddings.” , 

“We mast ‘have our porridge then, at hight} as we com- 
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in earning to purchase a better, in consequence of a wish ex-| the young peuple of the neighborhood, as being the precursor! heart, which she found required a larger share of resignation 


pressed in one of his letters for some additional article of||of sleigh-rides and quilting parties. “The girls were espe- 


furniture for his room, convenient, although not absolutely 
necessary, had been unhesitatingly yielded by her for its 
purchase: and even if he had known it at the time, so ac- 
customed had he always been to have every wish gratified, 
it is doubtful whether his generosity would have so far tri- 
umphed over his selfishness, as to induce him to decline re- 
ceiving it. 

The error of Mr. and Mrs. Deane, was similar to that com- 
mitted by many other parents, especially at the early period 
of our story, when the facilities for acquiring a decent edu- 
cation were far inferior to what they are at the present time. 
Indications of early talent exhibited by their son, awakened 
in them an ambition to send him to college, a step which 
they were sensible, would oblige them to practice the most 
rigid economy, and probably in many instances subject them 
to severe privation. In deciding on this course, the thought 
did not once suggest itself that they were doing injustice to 
the fair girl whose buoyant step, happy laugh, and warbled 
song, diffused the sunshine of cheerfulness round their dwel- 
ling, and who, while she possessed as rich an intellect as 
ber brother, had more heart, and was gifted with moral quali- 
ties of a higher tone and more finely harmonized. 

The twenty-sixth of November came —not sad and melan- 
choly and clothed with a mantle of mist, — but radiant with 
sunny smiles, such as more frequently beam on the face of 
bright October. Mrs. Deane and Ruth made themselves 
sure that not a speck sullied the unpainted and uncarpeted 
floors of the “fore-room” and the best bed-room. The ma- 
ple desk, light-stand and “ four-foot-table,” all shone brightly || 
with their waxen polish, while the linen window-curtains, of 
coarse texture but unrivalled whiteness—their edges em- 
brvidered with blue thread in flowers and leaves, that must 
have belonged to a class which Linneus never dreamed of — 
were drawn aside to give free admission to the sunbeams. 
In arranging the few books that lay upon the desk, Ruth 
was accustomed to take particular care that the poetical 
works of Pope and Collins, which her brother had received 
as a present from Pembroke Harleigh, should occupy a con- 
spicuous place; not because they were the most elegantly 
bound, but being the first modern poetry that she had ever 
read, save a few religious hymns she loved, by having them 


meet her eyes, even when her hands were too busily em-/| 


ployed to permit her opening them, to renew, in part, the 
sweet and powerful spell which their first perusal threw over 
her spirit. Not that she had never had poetical dreams of 
her own. A mind so finely organized, and so keenly sus- 
ceptible to all beauty, whether physical or moral, could not 
have failed to have had them, but they were like brilliant 
masses of clouds that hover over the sun as he sinks to 
his bed of glory, then silently fade, and dimly float away. 
She had never before realized, how language with its rich 
and plastic power could mould them into form, and give 
them life and individuality. 

The household arrangements were, at length, all finished, 
and as hill and tree began to cast their lengthened shadows 
upon the bosom of the valley that opened in front of their 
dwelling, Sedley and his young friend were momentarily 
expected. Mrs. Deane was attired in her new brown woollen 
gown, while her lawn cap, though rather coarse, had been 
so beautifully starched and crimpled by Ruth, that it made 
a really becoming head-dress. Ruth’s dress, of the same 
material as her mother’s, was fitted to her form in sucha 
manner as to display its fine symmetry, while her hair, bright 
with the same golden lustre that enriched it in childhood. 
formed a graceful ornament for her beautifully shaped head. 

On looking out at the window for the hundredth time, 
Ruth could discern through the leafless branches of the trees, 
frequent glimpses of two horsemen advancing slowly, so as 
to accommodate their pace to that of her father, who was 
walking beside them. She stole a peep at the looking-glass, 
to see if her hair had not become disarranged, or if her three- 
cornered Jawn kerchief could not be pinned in a more be- 
coming manner, and then resumed her station at the window. 

In a few minutes they arrived and alighted. With spark- 
ling eyes and flushed cheeks, Ruth sprang forward to meet 
her brother, and then with a grace at which he was some- 
what surprised, for Sedley had warned bim of his sister’s rus- 
ticity, she exchanged the customary greetings with Harleigh. 

A fine snow-storm, that commenced that night and con- 
tinued a part of the next day, gave no little satisfaction to 
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‘||instantly succeeded by the thought that she had no dress 
































cially delighted at the circumstance ; as it promised them a 
speedy opportunity of meeting young Deane’s college friend, 
concerning whom, as was very natural, their curiosity was 
much excited. , 

The next day but one, the two young gentlemen, together 
with Ruth, were invited to attend a party in the evening at 
Mr. Freeman’s. The invitation which was verbal, was de- 
| livered to Sedley, who, knowing of nothing to prevent, gave 

for answer that they would all attend. Harleigh, who in- 
tended to invite Ruth to accompany him, and of course not 
anticipating a refusal, with considerable trouble procured a 
horse and sleigh, as he knew that Sedley, who intended to 
wait on a young girl in the neighborhood, would wish to use 
those belonging to his father. This was accomplished be- 
fore Ruth had received any intimation of the proposed party, 
jjand leaving Harleigh to announce it to her, Sedley set out 
for the purpose of inviting the young lady he had in his own 
mind selected for a partner. 

Harleigh found Ruth alone, engaged in some domestic 
employment, and having mentioned that he was the bearer 
of an invitation to her to attend a party that evening at Mr. 
Freeman’s, in which her brother and himself were included, 
jhe added that he hoped she would give him the pleasure of 
permitting him to wait on her thither. Joy was the first 
‘emotion of which Ruth was conscious; which'was, however, 





‘which would possibly answer to wear. With difficulty she 
‘restrained the tears from filling her eyes, as she replied in a 
llow, hurried voice, ‘‘ [ am obliged to you, Mr. Harleigh, but 
‘cannot possibly accept your invitation.” 

Harleigh, who felt more compassion for her at the extreme 
embarrassment she evinced, than resentment at her refusal, 
said, “I see, Miss Deane, that your natural goodness makes 
it painful for you to mortify me by a refusal, and if I had 
had the most distant idea that you were so situated as to 
make it proper for you to honor some other person with your 
company, I certainly should have been the last to place you 
junder the necessity of performing a part so disagreeable.” 

“You are mistaken in your conjecture, Mr. Harleigh,” 
she replied ;— ‘I shall not —that is, I cannot attend Miss 
Freeman’s party.” 

‘Permit me to inquire, Miss Deane, if you have any par- 
ticular objection to going with me?” 

“Ono—no!” 

“Your parents dislike to have you attend parties?” 

‘‘No, they have not the least objection. Excuse me—] 
can give no reason.” Having said thus, she precipitately 
withdrew. Harleigh did not feel exactly pleased with him- 
self, for he felt that he had urged Ruth to assign the reason 
tor declining to attend the party farther than politeness would 
justify, and far beyond what he would have ventured to do, 
had she been one of the fashionable ladies whom he fre- 
quently met at home. 

“Your sister refuses to go with me to the party,” said he 
addressing Sedley, who at this moment entered the room. 
‘* What success haveyou had ?” 

“Good ; — but what can Ruth mean? She shall not refuse 
to go with you.” 

“ Softly! sofily! A lady surely has a right to do as she 
pleases in such cases.” 

“ To say the least, it is very singular in Ruth, for I know 
that she has a great esteem and admiration for you. It must 
be because she is a little odd.” 

“Tt would seem so, admitting all to be true that you have 
said, but I am far from having the vanity to suppose that 
her reluctance to attending the party may not be based on | 
her aversion to going with me.” 

“Nonsense! There is not a girl in New England who!) 
would refuse to go with you, if disengaged. There is a mys- 
iery in this, which I will at some time unravel.” 

In the mean time Ruth went to her room, and anxiously 
inspected the blue and white ‘linen gown, and even tried it) 
on. No, it would not do. She had fairly outgrown it, and | 
there were no large seams, or broad hems, by means of 
which she could enlarge its dimensions. These had all been’ 
inade available for that purpuse, at the time when Sedley | 
ridiculed it a year befure. She threw it on the bed, and | 
satdown in achair. To be obliged to remain at home when 

ill her young associates were going to assemble for the pur- 

















ibove all, to be compelled to refuse accompanying Harleigh 
without assigning any reason, was one of those trials of the 


pose of spending the evening in innocent festivity and mirth— 


to endure unrepiningly, than she could command. “ What 
will he think of me?” was the question which involuntarily 
arose in her mind. She detected herself, too, in drawing 
comparisons between Lydia Freeman, who was certainly a 
very pretty girl, and herself. Why should she give herself 
so much uneasiness about the opinion of one, whom, at first 
sight, she had thought almost ugly ; and whom now, when 
compared with her brother, she coald not call handsome ? 

Although it seldom happens that a person introduced into 
a story, who is remarkable for neither beauty nor deformity, 
is thought worthy of being described, we will depart from 
the general rule in favor of Harleigh. He was somewhat 
tall, and his form was graceful rather than symmetrical. 
Although his complexion was dark, he had blue eyes, but 
they were of so deep a hue and shaded by such long dark 
lashes, that in the evening, and even in the day-time, when. 
he was engaged in animated conversation, they were almost 
always mistaken for black. His forehead was smooth and 
white, well developed, yet not remarkably high. His nose 
was neither Roman nor Grecian, and his mouth, though well 
formed, was somewhat too large to. be in keeping with the 
rest of his features: but this defect, whenever he spoke or 
smiled, favored the disclosure of a set of teeth unrivalled for 
whiteness and beauty of formation. Above all, mind had 
stamped its uneffaceable impress upon every line of his Goun- 
tenance. His voice, deep-toned and musical, and quiet or 
impassioned at. will, made him, what we believe is some- 
what rare, a good reader of poetry, and Ruth had already 
listened to his readings of many of the finer passages of 
Pope, and some of the inimitable odes of Collins, till the rieh 
and thrilling tones not only pursued her when awake, but 
haunted her when asleep. 

To be concluded next week. 


SONG OF THE SUMMER WINDS. 
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From smiling meads, and shady bowers, 
From valleys deck’d with fragrant flowers, 
On fairy wings we come ; ‘ 
O’er mountains high, aud rivers wide, 
Across the ocean’s billowy tide. 
Lightsome and free we roam. 


We come from fields where the waving grass 
Bends meekly down, as we gaily pass, 
And owns our magic power; 
Where the willows sigh, as we pass along, 
And the wood-dove sings her plaintive song, 
At evening’s tranquil hour. * 


@We’ve passed the brook, and tinkling rilt, 
The yellow heath, and the wooded hill, 
And gather’d sweets from all; 
We’ve rippled the take with silent force, 
And kiss’d the waves in their onward course, 
O er crag and waterfall. 


We fan the brow of the wearied one, 
Who rests from toil, when the glowing sun 
Sinks in the western sky ; 
We sing the song of the wild winds free, 
And echo it round o’er earth and sea, 
As we carol gently by. J. Rk. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


IMMENSITY OF NATURE, 


From St. Pierre’s Works. 


One summer’s day, as I was arranging some observations 
I had made upon the harmonies of this terrestrial globe, I 
perceived, on a strawberry plant, that happened to be in my 
window, some winged insects, of so beautiful a color, that F 
left the occupation in which I was engaged, to describe them. 
Next day, there appeared upon the plant another sort, which 
I also described ; and in the space of three weeks I had ob- 


‘tained thirty-seven distinet species: but they came, at last, 


in such numbers and variety, that I was obliged to relinquish 
this study, amusing as it was, for want of leisure, and, to 
peak the truth, fur want also of powers to describe them. 

" The insects I had observed, were distinguished from each 
other by their colors, their forms, and their motions. They 
resembled gold, silver, brass; were blue, green, brown, 
chestnut ; and some were spotted, and others striped. The 
head of one species was of the shape of a turban, while that 
of another was elongated like the point of a nail. In this, it 
was dark as a tuft of black velvet; in that it sparkled like 
aruby. Their wings also, were equally remarkable for va- 
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riety. In some, they were long and brilliant, like thin plates 
of mother-of-pearl ; in others, short and broad, and formed 
like a net-work of the finest gauze. Each species, also, had 
its own manner of disposing and managing them. Some 
carried them perpendicularly, others horizontally, and they 
seemed to take pleasure in extending them. Some flew 
with the motion of a butterfly ; others darted into the air, 
and directed their course against the wind, by a mechanism 
nearly similar to that of a paper kite, which, as it rises, 
forms, I think, with the axis of the wind, an angle of twenty- 
two degrees and a half. Some alighted on the leaves to de- 
posit their eggs, others merely to shelter themselves from 
the sun. But the views of the greatest part of them were 
wholly unknown to me; for, while some were incessantly 
in motion, always coming and going, others continued nearly 
at rest, moving only the hinder part of their body, and others 
were entirely motionless, and for aught I know, engaged 
like myself in making observations. The common tribes of 
insects attracted by my strawberry plant, I disdained to re- 
gard, as being sufficiently known ; such as the snails that 
nestled under its leaves, the butterflies that fluttered around ; 
the beetles that worked at the roots; the little worms that 
insinuated themselves, and were: able to live in the paren- 
chyma, that is, in the mere thickness of the leaf; the wasps 
and honey-bees that sipped the mere fragrance of the flow- 
ers; the vine-fretters that sucked the juices of the stem; 
the ants that picked up the gnats, and lastly the spiders that 
spread their snares every where in the neighborhood, to find 
in these unwary insects, a prey with which to satisfy their 
hunger. 

Diminutive as were these objects, they had merited the) 
attention of nature, and could, therefore, not be unworthy 
of mine. As she had assigned them a place in the universe, 
it would have been impossible for me to leave them uanno- 
ticed. Meanwhile, my strawberry plant was not in its 
natural situation. Instead of being in the open country, by 
the side of a wood, or the border of a rivulet, it was confined 
to a pot of earth, amidst the thick smoke of Paris. I ob- 
served it only at my intervals of leisure, and was ignorant 
by what insects it was visited in the course of the day, and 
still more of those which might come to it by night, attracted 
by its simple emanations, or perhaps by a phosphoric light, 
so subtle as to escape our senses. I was ignorant, too, of 
the different tribes that might resort to it at other seasons of 
the year, as well as the various relations it might have with 
reptiles, amphibious animals, fishes, birds, quadrupeds, and 
especially with man, who has the folly to despise every thing 
which he cannot convert to his own use. 

I may add, that it was not. sufficient to look down _ 
it, if I may so speak, from the heights ef my greatness ; for, 
in that case, my knowledge would have been surpassed by 
that of the meanest insect that inhabited it. Not one of 
them, inspecting it with his little spherical eyes, but must 
have distinguished a thousand objects, imperceptible to me 
without the aid of a microscope, however assiduous might 
be my research. Their eyes, indeed, are greatly superior to 
this instrument, which shows us only such objects as are in 
its focus, that is, at the distance of a few lines; whereas, by 
a mechanism with which we are totally unacquainted, they 
perceive both things that are near and things that are dis- 
tant. Their eyes are at once microscopes and telescopes, 
and by their circular position round the head, are able to 
view, at the same instant the whole compass of the heavens, 
while those of the astronomer can at most embrace but the 
half. Accordingly, with this advantage of sight, my insects 
must discern at a glance, in my strawberry plant, an ar- 
rangement and combination of parts, that, even with the 
microscope, I can observe only separate from each other, 
and one at a time. 

On examining the leaves of this plant, by means of a 
lens, which had no extraordinary power of magnifying, I 
found them divided into compartments rough with bristles, 
separated by canals, and strewed with glands. These com- 
partments appeared to resemble large verdant pastures, their 
bristles to be vegetables of a particular order, of which some 
were erect, some inclined, some forked, some hollowed into 
tubes, from the extremity of which issued a few drops of 
liquid ; and their canals, as well as their glands, seemed to 
be filled with a sparkling fluid. In different species of plants, 
these bristles and canals have other forms, colors and fluids. 
There are glands, even, not unlike basons, round, square, 
and radiated. Now, nature has made nothing in vain. 
There is no place fit for a habitation, but she has peopled it. 
The narrowest space is no hindrance to her. She has placed 





















































j . . 
the earth. The ignorance of these beings must be as won-; 


animals with fins in drops of water, and in such multiudes, 
that the philosopher Leewenhock has counted thousands. 
Many, since his time, and among the rest, Robert Hook, 
have discerned in a single drop no bigger than a grain of 
millet, ten, thirty, and some even the astonishing number of 
forty-five thousand. The existence of such things is certain, 
and drawings have been made of their different figure. 
Some have been found, with feet armed with claws, living 
upon the body of a fly, or even upon that of a flea.” Why, 
then, reasoning from analogy, may we not suppose, that 
there are animals grazing upon the leaves of plants, like 
cattle in our meadows and on our mountains, reposing under 
the shade of a down imperceptible to the eye of man, and 
quafling their gold and silver beverage from goblets, formed 
in the glands of a plant like so many suns? The different 
parts of the flowers must exhibit to them spectacles, of which 
we can have no idea; the yellow anthers suspended by 
white fillets, must resemble, in their eyes, double rafters of 
gold, balanced on pillars fairer than ivory ; the corolla must 
appear like a vast arch, studded with the ruby and the to- 
paz; the nectary-like rivers of liquified sugar; and the 
other parts of the blossom-like cups, urns, pavilions, and 
domes, which the human architect and goldsmith have not 
yet imitated. 

I am not speaking from conjecture; for I one day exam- 
ined with a microsrope, the flowers of thyme, and, to my 
utter astonishment, I distinguished in them superb flagons, 
with a long neck, of a substance similar to the amethyst, 
from the gullets of which seemed to flow ingots of liquid 
gold. In like manner, when I have examined the corolla of 
the smallest flower, I have always observed that it was com- 
posed of an admirable substance, half transparent, studded 
with brilliants, and impregnated with the most lively colors. 
The beings who live under so rich a reflection, must have! 
ideas of light, and of the various phenomena of nature, very| 
different from ours. A drop of dew, as it filters in the ca- 
pillary and transparent tubes of a plant, must exhibit to 
their eyes a thousand waterfalls ; the same drop, spherically | 
suspended at the extremity of one of the bristles of the plant, | 
must appear like an ocean without a shore, and when evap- 
orated into air, like an aerial sea. Accordingly, to them, 
fluids must ascend, instead of falling; assume a globular. 
form, instead of seeking a level; and, contrary to the laws! 
of gravity, mount into the sky, instead of being attracted to| 




















































derful as their knowledge. As they are conversant only’ 
with the minutest objects, the connection and harmony of! 
great ones must escape them. They are, doubtless, ignorant} 
that there are such creatures as mengand among these men, | 
learned individuals,wwho know and can explain every thing 5) 
who, transient like themselves, plunge into an infinity of, 
greatness, in which they are lost; while they, on the other | 
hand, by means of their diminutiveness, are acquainted with} 
an opposite infinity, in the smallest divisions of matter and| 
time. Among these ephemeral beings there must be found 
the youths of a single morning, and the old age and decrepi-| 
tude ofa day. If they have historical records, their months, | 
years, ages, and epochs must be proportioned to the duration 
of a flower. Thus, in proportion as man brings under his! 
inspection the elements of nature, how do the principles of 
his science disappear ! 

Such must have been my strawberry plant, and its natural) 
inhabitants, in the eyes of my insects. Let us suppose, that! 
like them, I had been able to acquire an intimate knowledge. 
of this new world, I should still have been unacquainted; 
with its history ; for to know this, I must have studied its; 
relations with the other parts of nature, with the sun that 
expands its leaves and its blossoms; with the wind that 
every year scatters and sows its seeds ; with the brooks and| 
rivulets, whose banks it strengthens and embellishes. I 
must have discovered how it preserves itself in winter, 
against frosts of so penetrating a nature that stones are split 
asunder ; how, in spring it should recover its verdure, with- 
out any pains having been taken to shelter it from the in- 
clemency of the weather; how, feeble and creeping upon 
the ground, it should be able to ascend from the deepest val- 
leys to the summit of the Alps, traverse the globe from north 
to south, from mountain to mountain, forming, as it goes, a 
thousand pieces of charming net-work, by mingling its fair 
flowers and rose-colored fruit, with the plants of every cli- 
mate ; how it has reached from the mountains of Cachemire 
to Archangel, and from the Felices in Norway, as far as 
Kamtschatka ; how, in short, we find it in both climates of 
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America, though multitudes of animals are waging Gniversal 


war upon it, and no gardener gives himself the trouble to 
replant its shoots, or sow again its seeds. 


But, supposing all this knowledge to be obtained, 1 should 


still have the history of the genus only, and not of the spe- 
cies. If we extend our researches, we should find, that a 
complete history of the strawberry pliant would furnish am- 


ple employment for all the naturalists in the world. What 
then would be the task, if we attempted to write a similag 
history of all the different vegetables scattered over the face 


of the earth? The history of the strawberry plant alone, is 


sufficient to convince us tiat the study of nature is infinite. 








O’Connewt’s Wire. — On his wife being wasted at a dinner 
given to him at Newcastle, he made the following response : 
“There are some topics of so sacred and sweet a nature, 
that they may be comprehended by those who are happy, 
but cannot possibly be described by any human being. All 
that I shall do is thank you in the name of her who was the 
disinterested choice of my early youth; who was the ever 
cheerful companion of my manly years; and who was the 
sweetest solace of that ‘sear and yellow leaf’ age at which I 
have arrived. In her name I thank you, and this you may 
readily believe ; for experience, I think, will show to us all, 
that no man can battle and struggle with the malignant 
enemies of his country, unless his nest at home is warm and 
comfortable — unless the honesty of human life is commanded 
by a hand that he loves.” 

Tuexier’s “Spirit of '76” tells of a Michigan Senator, 
who, having occasion to go to New York, and not wishing 
every one there to know of bis whereabouts, entered on the 
register of the Astor House, the name of an acquaintance, 
instead of his own. He was soon after pointed out, in reply 
to the inquiries of a sheriff’s officer, whose polite invitation 
for a short walk he answered by assurances that he was not 
the person wanted, and had only put down the name of an 
acquaintance in jest. Upon learning his real name, how- 
ever, the officer said, “It is all the same— you will have to 
come.” ‘Why, sir? what do you mean?” “TJ have a 
paper against you by Tuar name, too.” So, finding he 
could not work himself clear “no how he could fix it,” he 
made a virtue of necessity, and accepted Nab’em’s invitation. 

A Veracious, Curonicter.— De Brahm, in his “ Atlantic 
Pilot,” relates the following incident : In Sept., 1759, a north- 
east gale so greatly impeded the gulf stream, as to cause 
an inundation, which covered the Tortugas and the neigh- 
boring isles. During this, the Litbury was swept by the 
north-west current over the reefs, and the master thinking he 
was in Hawk Channel, came to an anchor; but to his great 
surprise, found his vessel the next day high and dry on E!- 
liot’s Key, with his anchor suspended in the bough of a tree! 





Tue Mammorts,in THE Enetisa Cuannen.— The fishermen 
in the English Channel, in drawing their nets, are frequently 
impeded by immense bones, which are found in the subma- 
rine’ valleys —especially off Dover, Dungeness and Bou- 
logne —and in order to clear their fishing ground of such 
obstructions, they bring the masses on shore. These bones 
consist. principally of tusks, teeth, and other parts of the 


'}mastodon! A large collection of these bones has been made 


ca 


by Capt. J. B. Martin, of Ramsgate. 

Tne other day a hard working and economical girl, (says 
the Boston Transcript,) a domestic in a private family in this 
city, told the mistress of the house that she was going to New 
York, and notified her to look out for another servant. The 
lady asking why she wished to go to New York, she replied, 
with the utmost simplicity, that she could get eight yards of 
shilling calico there for a dollar, whilst here she could get 
but six. 

A companton that is cheerful, aed free from swearing and 
scurrilous discourse, is worth gold. I love such mirth as 
does not make friends ashamed to look upon one another the 
next morning; nor men that cannot well bear it, to repent 
the money that they spent when they be warmed with drink. 
And take this for a rule: you may pick out such times and 
such companions, that you may make yourselves merrier for 
a little than a great deal of money —for ’tis the company, 
and not the charge, that makes the feast. — Isaac Walton. 
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In the fifteenth century Italy was the richest in manufac- 
tures of any country in Europe. 5 
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LOOKING BEFORE AND AFTER. 


BY B. Bs. THACHER. 





Original. 





Cerratnsy among the most merciful appointments of Provi- 
dence, is that constitution of the human mind, by which we 
derive pleasure from so many sources, that when one is ex- 
hausted we can turn always to another. Strong instances 
of this are those faculties by which it extends its glance 
into the past, on the one hand, and into futurity on the other. 
Amid the weariness and despondency that occasionally must 
have hung about all our spirits, excluding enjoyment from 
the times and places of our then present existence, we have 
peen relieved, refreshed, animated, by turning our view 
from the present to the past. We have called on Memory, 
and given ourselves into her hands: and not in vain, for 
she has gently guided us back into years gone by, and per- 
mitted us to dwell upon them, till former joys again have 
become a possession. “ Bring back!” —we cried — 

Bring back the scenes of vanished years ; 
Memory, I call on thee! 
Bring back the light that shone thro’ tears ; 


Bring back those early hopes and fears, 
Oh, faithful memory ! 


Bring back those smiles, and sunny eyes, 
‘Those forms I loved to see ! 

Give back those early smiles and sighs, 

Those perish’d buds and blooms, that rise 
Still green in memory ! 


Bring back the cherish’d, lost, and dear! 
Oh, bring them all to me, — 

Each glowing smile, and answering tear, 

To light and bless the pilgrim here, — 
Oh, faithful memory ! 


And thus Gray says, in his “ Lines on re-visiting Eton Col- 
lege :”’ — 

I feel the gales, that from ye blow, 

A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 

My weary soul they seem to soothe, 

And redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 


But no poet, in describing “the pleasures of memory,” 
has surpassed the simple and pathetic eloquence of Rogers. 
The perusal of that book should not fail of leaving us better, 
as well as happier, than before ; for as movement keeps a 
liquid from freezing, so do these touching recollections of 
our youthful days, these long-lost pictures of innocent de- 
light, either conceived in our own minds, or described in the 
language of others; cll these things should counteract our 
proneness to grow cold and selfish ; they stir up the stag- 
nant tenderness of our natures, “and warm the genial cur- 
rent of the soul.”” Thus has memory a value, not oniy as 
an instrument of intellectual accumulation, of moral im- 
provement, of daily and practical use, but as a means of| 
exquisite pleasure, given us, like every thing around us, that) 
has no immediate end but to please, to make life more ‘of a 
blessing in itself, and kindle the flame of reverent gratitude 
in our hearts. 

Hope is another of these intellectual luxuries —if a ten- 
tency of feeling can be called a luxury, which is so service- 
able, nay, so necessary as-this is, in enabling us to support! 
the toils and trials of life. By hope, I understand that bias 
of the imagination, which induces us, in our views of the| 
future, “to overvalue the chances of possible good, and 
underrate the risks of possible evil.” In this sense, it be- 
longs so naturally, so universally to the human mind, that 
we are apt to enjoy its influence, like that of light and air, 
without taking the unnecessary trouble of estimating its 
value. Few are aware how much would be detracted from 
our happiness, if, instead of hope, were substituted only an 
indifferent, or still more, “a fearful looking for of the fu- 
ture ;”? what vacancies would exist, if all images of coming 
joy were banished from the heart; how heavily the least ills 
could weigh upon the mind, till they dragged down the most 
patient tenacity to lifé ; in a word, how much less we should 
enjoy from expected good, and how much more we should 
suffer from expected evil. We may judge more adequately 
the worth of these two principles, by supposing an individual 
so situated, as individuals frequently are, that he can derive 
but little from the other common sources of happiness. Let 





out in a great measure from the pleasures of art and nature, ||imaginations have become thus perverted, the unhappy fren- 
of books and society, of every thing whase relish depends||zy with which they add to actual suffering, and neutralize 
on the state of the senses; must not that man go, as a last|/actual good by conjuring up in their views of the future, not 
resource, to the solitude of his own mind? And, under such|/sunshine and flowers, but darkness and hideous phantoms 
circumstances, how little relief might his own mind afford||of evil, those things should remind us how much happier 
him, if it were only able, or even if it were only most dis-||most of us are than we might have been. 
posed, to dwell upon the present ; as it is, he forgets what he There can be no doubt, on the other hand, that the bias of 
is and what he suffers, in the view of what he has been or|/our nature which has been treated of may be indulged in, 
may be. In his anticipations, he clings to some faint hope,|/especially by minds of a certain fervent and poetical tem- 
which never deserts him, of better days, either in this life or|| perament—to an extravagant excess. It may produce, in 
another. In his recollections, he lives over again, as it were,||other cases, according to the language of Stewart, “the de- 
those passages of his life that he finds pleasantest —thus||ceitful suggestions of ambition and vanity, which lead us to 
enjoying, not merely a negative happiness in escaping from||sacrifice the duties and comforts of the present moment, to 
retlection of the present, but a future one, in these bliss-||romantic expectations.” Yet, if a choice were’ to be made 
ful pictures of the past, which memory enables him to call||between this extreme and the opposite — between light and 
up and contemplate fixedly, till he has made them the very|/shade, buoyancy and depression—surely there would be 
wainscoting of his mind —a stationary part of its inalienable|/but little occasion to hesitate. Blessed is that traveller 
furniture. through the wilderness, who can forget his weariness when 
Hope and memory have been called intellectual luxuries :/|it cannot be relieved; who can assuage the agonies of thirst, 
by which is meant, that, besides-the practical and indis-||by imagining a lake in the mist of the far-off hills; can en- 
pensable purposes to which each is subservient, both ay/||dure the wrath of the hot blast, by the thought of those odor- 
abundant sources of gratuitous happiness, which, so far as|/ous airs that come breathing over bubbling springs and river- 
they are not necessary, seem given us in the same merciful|| banks wreathed with violets, or by binding around his staff 
tenderness that has made all other things, in mind as in}/the few pale blossoms that have sprung up unsunned in the 
matter, to work together for good ; and has given its beauty||solitude of his pathway. Such are the trials of human 
to the green earth around us, and added ornament to utility ||life, and such is the happy extravagance with which we 
throughout the works of creation. Thus avoid them. 


— — — — “ in life’s later stages, 
When pain grows sharp and sickness rages,” 








ERRATA; 
OR, POPULAR ERRORS CORRECTED. 


BY A MODERN PYRRHONIAN. 


memory stands open—a resort for enlivening reflection — 
an endless cabinet of portraits, scenes, events, instructions — 
of every thing, in short, which made the strongest im- 
pressions in its time. In earlier periods we depend more on 








our anticipations, and, in general, it is naturally expected Original. 

that we shall derive more happiness from one or the other & 

of these two sources, in proportion as there is more of the aL 

past, or more of the future in view. The young man has THAT MATHEMATICAL AND METAPHYSICAL GENIUS ARE 
but little to remember, and the old man has but little to ex- ALLIED. 


pect. But the former looks forward, and the latter looks|| Ir is very common to associate the mathematical and the 
backward, to the greater part of his life. So that it may not|/moral sciences together, as requiring a similar tone and bent 
be too speculative to conjecture, that the amount of happi-|jof genius. Yet the most profound metaphysicians in the 
ness flowing in from both directions is nearly the same in|} world, have been, in general, rather inclined to poetry'than 
the case of the two individuals, and at any given age in the|| mathematics, though they may not in all cases have written 


case of either. 

It is a farther refinement in this intellectual dispensation 
of Providence, that, long as these pleasures accompany us, 
they continue green and fresh to the last. They wear for- 
ever the charm of novelty. As we grow older, Memory 


has just scope and strength enough to draw after us all that| 


we love of the past, while Hope, like the star of Bethlehem, 
moves on before with the same celerity that we move, stand- 


ing over the place of our desires—and when that place is| 


attained, keeping our animation up by moving farther and 
farther on, till it sheds a “silvery lustre over the grave it- 
self.’ In that golden period, (which belongs to the life of 
every individual as it has been said to belong to the prime- 
val dwellers on the earth.) when there is no memory, be- 
cause there is nothing to remember, we are satisfied with 
dreaming of the still better years to come—of the sports 
and studies of boyhood —then of the new relations and 
proud responsibilities of maturer age; and so of wealth, 
domestic bliss, learning, leisure, and eminence without end ; 
not of all at once, but of each successively. Were we dis- 
posed, at first, to extend any definite expectations far into 
the future —could our whole life lay before us at a view — 


d : + 
there might be more danger than there now is, that this! 


view would grow familiar and monotonous. The path of 
human existence would then be a downward approach toa 
prospect of which we had every moment been scanning the 


poetry. There seems, indeed, to be an intimate connection 
between that kind of genius which leads to poetry, and that 
which leads to metaphysics. Moral and mathematical rea- 
soning, on the contrary, seem to be entirely different occu- 
pations of the mind, and exercise it in as different a manner 
as the drawing of geometrical figures and the drawing of 
liclouds and landscape. The greatest ethical writer of an- 
||cient times, the celebrated Plato, was a poet, in all senses of 
the word, save that he did not build his thoughts in verse. 
The highest degree of poetic feeling is manifested through- 
out his works. Hobbes, the father of English metaphysics, 
|| was also a poet and a translator of Homer. The moral sci- 
ences lie in a mean between the exactness of mathematics 
and the harmonious confusion of poetry, and a power of ar- 
ranging the multitudinous images of the poet’s mind so as 
to draw from them the knowledge of truth, with mathematical 
|| precision, seems to constitute metaphysical genius. 

|| Mathematics is the favorite science of matter-of-fact minds. 
'|It is itself built directly upon matters of facts, and memory 
‘lis the faculty which is chiefly exercised in understanding it. 
Hence politicians, historians, and merchants by profession, 
are fond of mathemeties, and eommonly averse to meta- 
physics. Men who are delighted with poetry, and with the 
||study of the sublime and beautiful in nature, are generally 
addicted to moral or metaphysical reasoning. Mathema- 
ticians are habituated by the nature of their own favorite 
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limits and boundary, instead of leading us, as with respect |study, to reasoning directly from facts; metaphysicians, on 
to our hopes it does lead us, upward and ouward, where at;/the contrary, draw their conclusions by balancing a thousand 
every step of our progress the view becomes more novel,|/almost impalpable ideas and facts in combination. Hence 


more commanding, more magnificent. Thus admirably are 


we constituted to draw on the future, only far enough to 


correspond constantly with the lapse of time and the growth 
of the mind. Thus our hopes, changing with every jar of 
our circumstances, are susceptible of combinations infinite 
as those of the kaleidoscope. 

The tendency of the imagination to conceive well of the 


future, belongs to all minds naturally, though in different! 
degrees. The opposite disposition to conceive ill, may be) 


him, for instance, de so far advanced in age, that while his|/considered unnatural, and owing to nervous derangement, 


intellect remains unimpaired, blazing up among ruins, like||or some other accidental cause which may or may not al-| 


|\mathematicians are generally good historians and chronol- 
‘Jogists, but very poor moral reasoners. Newton himself was 
ja mere infant in metaphysics, a science in which his country- 
||man Milton excelled. 

The following explanation is presented of the position 
which I have taken. A man who has habituated himself to 
taking note of forms which are perfectly precise and ge- 
ometrical, incapacitates himself in a measure, for distin- 
guishing resemblances and differences in forms which are 
wanting in geometrical precisions. He is able to perceive 
the least deviation from a strict line, a right angle or a per- 





the torch-light of,a sepulchre, physical decay bas shut him'!ways be known. The sufferings of those individuals whose’ pendicular, with unerring exactness, which the landscape 











painter, who has been practising his vision apon the figures 
of clouds and trees and mountains and valleys, cannot de- 
tect. But the latter can perceive harmony in the forms of 
clouds, which appear to the other almost shapeless. There 


is the same difference between mathematical and moral rea- | 


soning. The former determines harmonies and dispropor- 
tions between precise geometrical figures; the latter, the 
harmonies and differences among the seemingly shapeless 
figures of clouds, and other objects of nature. The habit of 
observing the one unfits one for the observation of the other. 
The draughter of architectural plans may represent the 
mathematician, the painter of clouds and landscapes the 
. poet and metaphysician. 

There is a species of logic that agrees well with mathe- 
matical genius, but it is that system which is fatal to moral 
trath. The conclusions of mathematics are certain; those 
of morals are but approximations to the truth, and one who is 
habituated to demonstration, is dissatisfied with mere moral 
certainty, and incapable of estimating the force of moral evi- 
dence. Almost all the great poets of England have been 
good metaphysicians. Such were Milton, Akenside, Beattie ; 
and more latterly Wordsworth, Professor Wilson, and Camp- 
bell. Pope was one of the best metaphysicians of his age ; 
but he suffered himself to be duped by that sprig of nobility, 
Bolingbroke, who was but a mere pretender in every thing, 
and itis to this circumstance, I attribute certain imperfec- 
tions of the “ Essay on Man.” 


XII. 


THAT HIGH-SPIRITED PEOPLE HAVE MORE THAN A COMMON 
SMARE OF ENERGY. 


In my early dafs I was often surprised at what seemed to 
my untutored observation a great contradiction in human 
nature. I observed that among my acquaintance those who 
were very polite and gentle in their manners, were the most 
persevering, whenever any thing dangerous or difficult was 
to be undertaken. On the other hand, young men of a lofty 
-and haughty bearing, and of great decision of manners, and 
who generally passed for individuals of high spirit, were 
always exceedingly tame in any case of emergency. Since 
then_I have observed, that in almost all cases, these high- 
spirited people, who make it a point of humor to show re- 
sentment whenever they feel themselves slighted or insulted, 
are persons of very feeble courage and energies. 

The great spirit which they manifest on ordinary oc- 
easions, is but the fortiter in modo, energetic in manner, 
which is but too often accompanied with very little energy 
of action. 

These high-spirited people are very easily subdued, and 
the only persons who dare to do what they threaten, excep! 
while they are in a passion, are those polite and rather mod- 
est people, who have a great deal of the suaviter in modo 
which is often united with an equal share of the fortiter in 
re. The quantity of moral courage which an individual 
posseses, bears a general proportion to the mildness and 
modesty of his deportment. Why this should be so, | 
have not, until lately, been able to think of a satisfactory 
explanation. The following, however, appears to be the 
true one. 

If an individual has firmly resolved to perform an act, or 
to commence an undertaking, which he fears will meet with 
violent opposition, he makes as little parade and bluster 
about it as possible, for fear of exciting the pugnacious 
spirit of his opposers. He is rather inclined to dissemble. 
and to make it appear that he is willing to yield to theii 
wishes, while he is still inwardly determined, and secretly 
planning, to effect his purposes. Under such circumstances, 
all men of sound judgment are generally found to pursue 
this mild and rather dissembling course. Any principle 
which is true in particular instances of conduct, is usually 
applicable to the whole career of one’s life. Hence a man 
who is in the habit of being governed entirely by his own 
judgment and will, and who never resolves, until ke is un- 
alterably determined to perform, gradually acquires the 
suaviter in modo, that politeness of manner and gentleness of 
deportment, which we are all naturally disposed to assume 
whenever we have resolved to do what we fear will mee! 
with powerful opposition. This manner becomes, at length. 
a confirmed habit with men of firm resolutions, just as a 
high-spirited and decided tone becomes the habit of those. 
who, doubting the firmness of their own will, endeavor to 
work up their courage by bLlustering, and a show of greai 
decision. 

Men of spirit, as they are called, will, if you oppose their 
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inclinations, foam and threat, and quarrel with you heartily, 
declaring stoutly that they will not yield an inch. You need 
not give up your point to such men, for they will surely fall 
back when they meet with determined opposition. Such a 
man may knock you down in a passion, but the man of 
‘mild and gentle manners, who avoids every thing in his 
speech and conduct which is calculated to arouse your pug- 
jnacity, is the only person who will persevere unto the end in 
an undertaking which requires moral courage for its accom- 
plishment. Napoleon himself is said to have been very mild 
in his general deportment, and I have not a doubt this was 
the manner of Julius Cxsar and of Oliver Cromwell. 


XIII. 


THAT NATURE OR INSTINCT IS A SAFE GUIDE IN THE GRATI- 
FICATION OF OUR DESIRES. 


Wuite man is burdened with a whole train of diseases, 
we: find the brutes, the wild animals more especially, all en- 
joying health, vigor and activity, and free from the various 
ills that affect mankind, though they have no reason to guide 
them, and follow their instincts and appetites in the selection 
of their food and all the other comforts of life. We are apt 
to infer, from this circumstance, that if mankind would but 
do the same, if they would set reason, experience and judg- 
ment aside, and be guided by appetite, like the beasts of the 
field, our own race might be restored to their peculiar free-| 
dom from the ills of-the flesh. But there are several cir- 
cumstances in these cases which we have not taken into 
consideration. We forget that the brute animals are either 
roaming the forest, where nature has not provided any thing 
which is at the same time unwholesome and tempting to the 
appetite, and where the very scarcity of luxuries renders it 
impossible for the wild animals to become intemperate ; or, 
that they are under the care of man, who provides their food 
for them, and reasons more correctly in regard to their wants 
than his own. Hence, the former have no opportunity of 
indulging in luxuries, because they are not provided by na- 
ture, and the latter are denied them by the man who deals 
to them their food. The last are therefore truly guided by 
reason, —the reason of mankind, by whom they have been} 
domesticated. j 

Take any kind of an animal away from his native abodes, 
and surround him with artificial luxuries, and he would very 
shortly kill Simself with eating. Nature has given him an 
instinct and an appetite which are very safe guides, so long 
as he does not deviate from his natural walks, and partakes| 
only of that food which her own hands have provided. Be-| 
yond this she has made no provisions for his. safety, and in 
regard to man alone does she seem to have prepared a guide 
for artificial circumstances, by endowing him with reason. 
Place an ox in the pastares, and his instinct will unerringly 
guide him to whatever is wholesome and proper; but place 
him in a granary, and his instinct, being undirected by rea-| 
son, would be fatal to him. Instinct is a sure guide in the 
dominion of nature only, and must yield to reason at the mo- 
ment the dominions of art are entered. 

Men are artificial in almost all their habits and circum- 
stances, and instinct is therefore to them an unsafe guide. 
Reason is implanted in them, as a substitute for that instinct 
by which, under their artificial circumstances, they can no 
longer be safely conducted. Our instincts are hardly suffi- 
cient to do more than to guide us to what is agreeable, and 
10 lead us from what is disagreeable; reason and experience 
alone can determine what is safe and proper. When we 
deviated from nature’s homely walks, that is, when we 
ceased to be savages, nature did not, however, forsake us. 
She provided us with a higher faculty than instinct, by which 
this blind propensity is assisted in guiding us to the neces- 
saries of life. Hence we are really guided by nature, when 
we are governed by reason and experience. 

Nature prepares the herbs with which she feeds the flocks 
und herds, and guides them by their instincts to the knowl- 
edge of those which are fit and those which are unfit for 
their sustenance. But nature is neither a chemist nor a 
manufacturer. Art prepares bread and meal, and extracts 
ihe essences and nutritious properties from the coarse pro- 
luctions of nature, and thereby converts them into luxaries. 
We are ourselves converted likewise by our education into 
irtificial beings, so that among the simple productions of 








THE PROGRESS OF DAY. 


BY WILSON FLAGG,. 





Original. 





MORN. 
Narurg, for the delight of waking eyes, 
In loveliest beauty decks the morning skies ; 
Fearing to dazzle with too bright a ray, 
By dusky twilight first announces day ; 
Then with mild roseate hues th’ horizon streaks, 
Changing like blushes on a maiden’s cheeks. 
Thus nature’s fairest tints the skies adorn, 
To make all hearts enamored of the morn. 
As morning brightens, on the gilded sphere, 
Fair trains of rosy-bosom’d clouds appear, 
And with a wreath of fickle rainbows crowned, 
The rising sun’s empyreal arch surround ; 
In spreading mists their orient beams infuse, 
Blush iu the streams and glitter in the dews ; 
Of their fine flushes every scene partakes, 
And all their hues are mirror’d on the lakes. 
At length the sun uprears his dazzling shield, 
And in full splendor decks each flood and field ; 
The blushing morning bids adieu to night, 
And all her crimson hues dissolve in light. 


NOON. 
Tis noon, and the meridian sun on high, 
Looks down with melting fervor from the sky, 
Gilds with bright radiance all the lakes and streams, 
And tips the forest boughs with silvery beams ; 
The heavens are now, but one vast flood of light, 
And cooling gales from earth have taken flight ; 
The still air trembles with the glimmering heat, 
And scarce a shade is woven at our feet ; 
Where’er the sun his noon-tide mantle spreads, 
The fainting blossoms hang their wilted heads, 
And birds and flocks to cooling arbors flee, 
Where zepbyrs flit beneath the shadowy tree. 
All earth is one expanse of glittering sheen, 
A field of light, unshadowed and serene ; 
And where the breezes o’er the billows glide, 
The vision quails before the dazzling tide. 
No lengthened shadows sleep upon the plains, 
Rut o’er the world a clear effulgence reigns, 
And insects, birds and gilded butterflies, 
Unfold their plumage to the smiling skies, 


SUNSET. 
Now fade the brighter glories of the day, 
The varied sunbeams slowly melt away, 
The rosy-besomed clouds once more appear, 
And all the morrow’s cheering ensigns rear, 
That in the west their ling’ring light prolong, 
Till summer birds have bymn’d their evening song. 
Soft rainbows crown the summits of the woods, 
And bathe themselves in the transparent floods ; 
The glittering sunbeams sport among the trees, 
Where birds and insects woo the passing breeze ; 
Each moment spreads new tints upon the sky, 
More beauteous as the twilight hour draws nigh ; 
Their beauty brightens as their lustre fades, 
New glories rise with all their deep’ning shades ; 
And as the landscape sinks in darker gloom, 
‘The heavens in lovelier wreaths of glory bloom: 
At length to sombre brown their tints decline. 
And to the night their fading beams resign ; 
The stars begin to peer thro’ heaven’s deep blue, 
And daylight’s tints are lost in evening’s shadowy hue. 


NIGHT. 
*Tis evening — yet no cheerless gloom prevails, 
But a soft moonlight robes the hills and dales, 
Crowning each arbor where the sun was bright, 
With deeper shadows and a softer light ; 
And forming in the groves a sacred shade, 
A tranquil bower for whispering lovers made, 
Who, time unheeding, lengthea out their stay, 
Basking in light more lovely than the day ; 
While oft the voice of stirring birds they hear, 
‘Twittering as if the light of morn was near, 
Tis pleasant now by glimmering lakes to stray, 
Where the light moonbeams on the waters play, 
When distant clouds appear like snow-girt isles, 
And every hill and vale serenely smiles. 
But not less lovely, when the moon is set, 
Glitter the stars in heaven’s wide coronet ; 
And as along the skies they wheel their flight, 
While with their twinkling rays they charm our sight, 
{magination revels in their beams, 
And of a thousand heavenly wonders dreams. 








Near-stcnrep children are often kept in that state through 


uature we should be incapable of supporting life. Reason, ||life, by being early furnished with concave speciacles. With- 
iherefore, must be our guide, and he who believes himself, hold them altogether, and the eye would in exact obedience 
safe to be governed by his natural appetites, is in the dan-||to the laws of its organization, adapt itself to the labor re- 
zerous situation .of a child who is alone in the midst of|\quired. But when the glasses are once put on, they must 


agreeable, but pvis‘onous drugs. 





ever after be retained. 
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MISCELLANIES., 


THE MADISON PAPERS. 

“ As many of our readers doubtless feel solicitous for the 
speedy publication of this highly interesting work,” says the 
National Intelligencer, “we insert for their information the 
following article, which we have received from an authentic 
source : — 

“This great national work, which has been so intensely 
expected —lifiing, as it does, the curtain upon the very souls 
and inmost thoughts of the great men who 

* Laid the ribs of an eternal state,’ — 


will, we learn, be published early in November. Much unex- 
pected delay has been caused by the state of the manuscript, 
and the necessity of explaining allusions familiarly made, at 
the time of writing, by Mr. Madison, but which the lapse of 
sixty years had rendered obscure. Mr. H. D. Gilpin, the 
accomplished Solicitor of the Treasury, to whose superin- 
tendence the work was fortunately committed by the com- 
mittee of Congress, has taken much pains to elucidate these 
passages, having added some hundreds of notes in explana- 
tion of the text. Mr. Sparks, also, has lent his valuable as- 
sistance for the same object. The work is all stereotyped, 
and will make three volumes, instead of two, as originally 
announced. Itis printed in a large and handsome type, and 
will be got up in a style altogether worthy of the subject. 

“ Speaking of the large type on which this national work is 
printed, reminds us of an anecdote we have heard respecting 
it, of the venerable Asher Robbins. 

«“ When the propriety of using a type so large was discussed 
in the committee, it was objected to on the score of expense, 
and that it would probably extend the work to three vol- 
umes ; but the appeal of Mr. Robbins carried the measure 
unanimously. 

«+ Let it be printed,’ said he, ‘in large type. Tuts ts 4 BooK 
FOR THE OLD MEN OF THE COUNTRY. Let it be made so that 
they can read it with comfort. It will become the political 
bible of the land; and we, who recollect those times, who 
felt the inexpressible transition to the secure and permanent 
national happiness all of you have been born to enjoy, 
achieved by the men whose voices, swayed by the awful fears 
or mighty hopes of the moment, now come to us from the 
tomb through that book—we want to ponder over it, to 
study it, and to catch the inspiration of their solemn sense 








of public duty, ere we leave the life that has been blessed 

by their labors. On behalf, therefore, of the old men of the 

country, I beg that this book may be printed in large type.’ ” 
-THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

Tue Feudal system had its origin among the barbarous 
nations, the Goths, Vandals, Huns, Lombards, &c., that over- 
run the countries of Europe, on the decline of the Roman 
empire; but it is supposed to have received its earliest 
improvement among the Lombards. It was adopted by 
Charlemagne, and eventually by most of the princes of 
Europe; and it is generally believed to have been first in- 
troduced into England by William the Conqueror. 

When the northern barbarians had made a conquest of 
the provinces of the Roman empire, the conquered lands 
were distributed by lot; hence they were called ailotted or 
allodial ; and they were held in entire sovereignty by the 
different chieftains, without any other obligation existing 
between them, than that of uniting in case of war for the 
common defence. The king or captain-general, who led on 
his respective tribe to conquest, naturally received by far 
the Jargest portion of territory for his own share; and his 
principal followers, to whom he granted lands, bound them- 
selves merely to render him military services. 

The example of the king was imitated by his courtiers, 
who distributed, under similar conditions, portions of their 
estates to their dependants. Thus a feudal kingdom became 
a military establishment, and had the appearance of a victo- 
rious army encamped under its officers in different parts 
of a country; every captain or baron considering himself 
independent of his sovereign, except during a period of 
national war. 

Possessed of wide tracts of country, and residing at 
a distance from the capital, these barons or lords erected 
strong and gloomy castles or fortresses in places of difficult 
access ; and not only oppressed the people, and slighted the 
civil magistracy of the state, but were often in a condition 
to set the authority of the crown itself at defiance. 

The fundamental principle of this system was, that all the 
lands were originally granted out by the sovereign, and were 












held of the crown. The grantor was called Jord, and they to 
whom he made grants, were styléd his feudatories or vassals. 
A military service was the only burden to which the feuda- 
tories were subjected ; this service was esteemed honorable, 
and the names of freeman and soldier were synonymous. 

The great mass of the people who cultivated the lands, 
were styled cerfs or villeins, and were in a state of miserable 
servitude. They were not permitted to bear arms, nor suf- 
fered to leave the estates of their lords. 

The feudal government, though well calculated for defence, 
was very defective in.its provisions for the interior order 
of society. A kingdom resembled a cluster of confederate 
States under a common head; and though the barons or 
nobles owed a species of allegiance to the king, yet when 
obedience was refused, it could be enforced only by war. 

The bond of union being feeble, and the sources of discord 
innumerable, a kingdom often exhibited a scene of anarchy, 
turbulence, and war; and such was, in fact, the state of 
Europe, with respect to interior government, from 7th to the 
11th century. 

Some of the principal causes of the gradual overthrow of 
the Feudal System, were the crusades, the formation of cities 
into communities, the change of the mode of war which 
followed the invention of gunpowder, the extension of com- 
merce, the increase and distribution of wealth, and the dif- 
fusion of knowledge. It still exists, however, in a qualified 
degree, in some parts of Europe, particularly in Russia, and 
in some portions of Germany. 

THE THERMOMETER. 

Tue Thermometer, although invented half a century ear- 
lier than the Barometer, was more than half a century later 
in arriving at perfection. Hero, who flourished at Alex- 
andria about one hundred and thirty years before Christ, has 
described in his Spiritalia, a sort of huge weather glass, in 
which water was made to rise and fall by the vicissitudes of 
day and night, or rather the changes of heat and cold. This 
machine had been for ages overlooked, or merely considered 
in the light of a curious contrivance. But'Sanctorio, a very 
learned and ingenious Italian physician, who was long pro- 
fessor of medicine in the University of Padua, and had 
labored to improve his art by the application of experimental 
science, reduced the hydraulic machine of Hero into a more 

















of little dogs, of the dormouse, of the fox. of the bear. They 
ate the flesh of paroqaets and other rare birds, and of liz- 
ards, They were fond of a great many fish and shell-fish 
which we now hold in no esteem. They employed as sea- 
sonings, rue and assafcetida. 

A ConsueaL QuarreL.—The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1732, gives the following amusing account of a quarrel be- 
tween man and wife Mr. H. complains in a letter to Mr. S. 
that he is unfortunately married to a fine lady, a coquette, 
by whom he has a good stock or children, and thinks it time 
to provide for their settlement. To this end he proposed to 
his wife to retire into the country and live at less expense. 
When he had said all he could to engage her compliance, 
she flirted her fan, waddled round the room, sung a witty 
but senseless song, and ridiculed a country life. He told 
her he expected a serious answer to what regarded the in- 
terests of her family. She replied, «A ridiculous proposat 
is best answered by neglect: can you imagine I intended 















to be immured for the benefit of our family ? or deny my- 
self all the pleasures of life, to raise fortunes for your chil- 
dren? I did not take a husband, to bid adieu to the world.’’ 
In the interview, a servant told her a mercer had brought 
some silks, though she had nineteen rich suits already. She 
saw his surprise, and smiling said, she had ordered a new 
Tout de soy. He bid the servant tell the mercer, his lady 
had altered her mind. She gave her countermands, and 
asked him for money. He declared he would not pay for it ; 
she calmly replied, ‘‘Indeed you will.” In a word, rather 
than send back the silks, or comply with his request, she 
chose a separation; accordingly he settled a maintenance 
upon her, and retired to his own seat in the country. 

Tue Rose.—I saw a rose, perfect in beauty; it rested 
gently upon its stalk, and its perfume filled the air. Many 
stopped to gaze upon it and taste its fragrance, and its owner 
hung over it with delight. I passed again, and behold it 
was gone —its stem was leafless —its root had withered — 
the enclosure which surrounded it was broken. The spoiler 
had been there ; he saw that many admired it, and knew it 
was dear to him who planted it, and besides it he had no 
other true love. Yet he snatched it secretly from the hand 
that cherished it; he wore it on his bosom till it hung its 


compendious form, and thus constructed, about the close of||head and faded, and when he saw that its glory had departed, 


the sixteenth century, the instrument since known by the 
name of the air thermometer, which he employed with ob- 
vious advantage, to examine the heat of the human body 


in fevers. 


he flung it rudely away. But it left a thorn in his bosom, 
and vainly did he seek to extract it, for now it pierces the 
spoiler even in his hour of mirth. And when I saw that no 
man who had loved the beauty of the rose gathered again 


The great improver of the thermometer, however, was/|its scattered leaves, of bound up the stalk which the hand 
Fahrenheit, originally a merchant of Dantzic; who, having ||of violence had broken, I looked earnestly at the spot where 
failed in business, and being attached to chemical pursuits, | it grew, and my soul received instruction. And I said — Let 
was obliged to gain a livelihood by making and selling these || her who is full of beauty and admiration, sitting like a queen 


instruments. 


The division of the thermometric scale had||of flowers in majesty among the daughters of women, let 


occupied the attention of several learned and ingenious men; ||her watch lest vanity enter her heart, beguiling her to rest 
but it was Fahrenheit who first pointed out the most accu-||proudly upon slippery places, and be not high-minded, but 
rate means of accomplishing the purpose. He observed how|/fear.— Mrs. Sigourney. 


the boiling point differed under different degrees of atmos- 
pheric pressure, and pointed out the necessity of fixing it at 
a mean barometrical altitude. He had also noticed, that a 
degree of cold much more intense than that of ice might be 
procured by a mixture of snow and salt; and conceiving 
this to be extreme cold, he commenced his scale from that 
point, which is 32 degrees below the freezing of water. Ac- 
cordingly, Fahrenheit’s scale commences at zero; the tem- 
perature of his freezing point of water is marked 32 degrees, 
and the boiling point 212 degrees, the space between the 
freezing and boiling of water being divided into 180 degrees. 
DIET OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Tue difference between the diet of the ancients and that 
of us moderns is very striking. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans used no alcoholic liquor, it being unknown to them ; 
nor coffee, nor tea, nor chocolate, nor sugar, nor even but- 
ter; for Galen informs us he had seen butter but once in 
his life. They were ignorant of the greater number of our 
tropical spices, as cloves, nutmeg, ginger, Jamaica pepper, 
curry, pimento. They used neither buckwheat nor Fren¢h 
beans, nor spinach, nor sago, tapioca, salep, arrowroot, nor 
potato, or its varieties, nor even the common, but a sort of 
marsh-grown bean; nor many of our fruits, as the orange, 
tamarind, nor American maize. On the other hand, they 
ate substances which we now neglect —the mallow, the herb 
or ox-tongue, the sweet acorn, the lupin. They used greatly, 
radish, lettuce, sorrel. They liked the flesh of wild asses, 


A Spirit or Litication ReBuKED.— Some years ago, a 
man who had more spare money than good sense, suffered 
himself to be sued for the sum of two dollars: enraged at 
what he considered the audacity of the plaintiff, he resolved 
to put every engine of the law in force “to keep him out of 
his money,” and accordingly applied to a gentleman of the 
bar for his professional aid to effect his object. After listen- 
ing to his statement of the case, the attorney demanded only 
a fee of three dollars, which the defendant promptly paid 
down, highly gratified with the smallness of the sum. The 
attorney went to the magistrate’s office, and paid the debt 
and costs with the three dollars which he had just received 
from his client. They met in a few days after, when the 
man inquired of the attorney whether he had attended to the 
case, and what was the result. Yes, sir, replied the lawyer, 
and I have completely non-suited the plaintiff; he'll never 
trouble you more. 


Motritvupe or Booxs.—In 1732, when there were not half 
the number of books in the world that now exist, we read 
the following complaint: ‘“ Books, indeed, are the magazines 
of learning, but they are so multiplied that it is difficult to 
know where to begin; and therefore it would be a work of 
merit to point out such authors as best deserve our atten- 
tion.” This multiplicity of books is an evil, however, which 
in a measure effects its own cure, by making more apparent 
the necessity of confining one’s self to a choice selection. 


. 
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Sratistics or Liserat Epvucation.— An article is going 
the rounds of the papers, which states, among other things, 


that Massachusetts has more young men now in process of 


being educated in colleges, than any other State, in propor- 
tion, in the Union. In the American Quarterly Register for 
August, some very interesting facts of this kind are present- 
ed in a series of tables ; and this is the authority for the state- 
ment above. We fear it will be found a mistake, and though 
it grieves us to correct one that makes in favor of old Mas- 
sachusetts in any way, truth is mightier with us than even 
patriotism, and must prevail. The tables referred to are 
before us, and we see how the error occurred. This State has 
more students in colleges, than any other: so far, well. The 
number is 606. Of these, 275, more than four-ninths, go to 
colleges in other States, including no less than 88 to Brown 
(out of 183), 59 to Dartmonth, 57 to Yale, 15 to Oberlin, 16 
to Waterville, 16 to the Wesleyan University, and so on to 
Marietta, Western Reserve, and almost every where else. 
Still, the remark quoted to our credit, is not true, for 606 
students for our population, is only a proportion of one to 
every 1170; whereas the proportion in Connecticut is one to 
1077 ; in New Hampshire, one to 1032; and in Vermont, 
one to 999 ; —all of which appears from these same tables. 
At the same time the remark is made, that there are ‘ prob- 
ably” more educated men in this State, in proportion, than in 
any other; and especially of well-educated men, — of which, 
we take it, there can be no doubt. We have credit also for 
establishing the first college, and that half a century in ad- 
vance of the rest of the provinces. 

Maine comes off worst in this calculation, the proportion 
there being but one to 2813. In Rhode Island, it is one to 
1620. Not long since, there were certain estimates concern- 
ing the other States, in the New York Observer, on the au- 
thority of Dr. Cogswell of this city, who is master of this 
subject, we suppose. These we cannot now turn to, but 
we think it appeared that the proportion in the Middle States 
together, was one to 4000; in New York alone, we think, 
one to 2000; in the. States south of New York, one to 6000. 
These are significant statistics, and would serve as a rich 
text for a comment, had we space for it. 

Again, Suffolk county, alias Boston, furnishes 108 college 
students. This is one to 759 inhabitants, and few counties 
exceed it. There are three which do, however,—in Con- 
necticut, New Haven county, one to 756; in our own State, 
Hampshire, 65, or one to 467 ; and in Vermont, Addison 37, 
or one to 437 — the maximum of students to any given pop- 
ulation, doubtless, in the United States, if not in any part of 
the world. This may be ascribed partly to the location of 
Middlebury college in the county, (as Hampshire and Suf- 
folk are favored in the same way ;) and the sister institu- 
tions in Chittenden and Windsor counties, have also helped 
the result. The Register, thinks, however, that a great 
share of the honor belongs to the ministry in that section. 
It is stated that one pastor, in a town which had but 1264 in- 
habitants in 1830, has seen over thirty youth of his parish lib- 
erally educated within thirty-three years. This fact, so far as 
we know, is without a parallel. 

It appears that in Massachusetts, our three southern coun- 
ties, Bristol, Barnstable and Plymouth, together send but 
fifty-seven students, or one to 2377 inhabitants. This does 
not look right for the Pilgrim Land. ‘fhe three Connecticut 
river counties send 111, or one to 835. 

Tue Orroman Empire.—From a speech of M. de Lamar- 
tine, the poet and Oriental traveller, the following matters 
have been abridged, relating to the Ottoman Empire. 

M. de Lamartine thinks the Ottoman Empire can now 
be scarcely said to have an existence ; Turkey certainly no 
longer exists. The principal fault is that the religious and 
political principles of goverament are there identified. The 
natural consequence is, that as religious principle and fa- 
naticism have declined, the whole is falling. Of the Turk- 
ish Empire there remains only Constantinople, exposed on 
the one side to the Russian fleet in the Black Sea; and on 
the other to the English and French fleets in the Dardanelles, 
ready to demand a reason from the Sultan for wishing to re- 
construct his empire, and to reduce a rebellious pasha. Such 
is the Turkish empire, and the reader can judge-of the proba- 
bility that it can be resuscitated. 

















We find in Egypt a great man and a great race ; it be- 
longs to the Arab race to revive neighboring nations even 
by their conquest. Had not the French arrested Ibrahim 
Pacha, he would have entered Constantinople in twenty 
days. The Arab empire would then have been established 
in the place of the Ottoman. 

In treating of Eastern affairs, however, we must be care- 
ful not to establish analogies with what passes in the West. 
In Europe, a great man is always the representative of the 
civilization of his country. It is not soin the East. There, 
all society is represented by one idea, that of & master and 
his slaves. If a great man rise up, at his death, all dies 
with him. He has given to the condition of things but a 
fleeting energy. To speak poetically, the Arab folds up his 
tent in the evening, and leaves the soil as naked and sterile 
as he found it in the morning. 

Mehemet Ali and his son Ibrahim Pacha, are, doubtless, 
great men. The former is great by his perseverance in his 
plans, and by his untiring patience. He is a man who un- 
derstands admirably the art of squeezing a population, and 
of extracting the Jast drop of sweat and blood. Ibrahim is 
a man of another order. He is a warrior. The western 
world holds none more brave. He aspires to war and knows 
how to make it. Mehemet Ali is already used by his ex- 
ertions to a long and brilliant career. Ibrahim himself is 
already of a certainage. He is not the son of Mehemet Ali, 
but of a woman whom Mehemet married. His own children 
are yet young. After his death an internal contest will arise 
abvut the succession. Mehemet is now 76 years of age. It 
is the object of some of the French government to make one 
nation by uniting the Turks and the Arabs. But Arabia, 
according to M. de Lamartine, is more disjointed and un- 
governable than Turkey itself. But this system gives all 
the chances to Russia and England, to the exclusion of 
France. It would be dividing the two nations between 
England and Russia. 

Russia has sixty millions of subjects, and by the nature of 
her imperfect civilization, must be in a position for conqnest 
aud invasion. If she were but one step nearer to France, 
the latter country would have reason to tremble. But Rus- 
sia is not so consolidated as has been represented. The 
force of an empire is not in its extension, but in its greater 
or less concentration, unity and civilization. Russia has 
had a great developement, disproportioned to its strength, 
and in too short a time. A distinguished stafesman has 
said, “that time respects those only in whom it has had a 
part.” Time has not had its part in the tormation of Russia. 
The statue will one day break. But if it does not break, it 
is to the East that the Russian colossus inclines. 

Bat if Rassia incline to the Black Sea and the Bosphorus, 
England alone might murmur against this movement. Her 
whole thoughts are directed towards the Indies, and she 
would sacrifice all Europe to oppose Russia in the interests 
of her commerce. It is the opinion of M. de Lamartine, 
that, in regard to the East, France should be neither Russian 
nor English. The French and English alliance, in relation 
to the continent, is important; but in commerce, France 
should ever be the rival of England. Her national ally 
should be Austria, if it becomes necessary to oppose the di- 
vision of Turkey. France must claim from an European Con- 
gress, her part in the division that must oue day be made. 
He dves not regret the present state of affairs in the East. 
He believes that the first cannon fired upon this question, 
will be a signal, not of distress, but a tocsin to call new nations 
to civilization, and to open to France a new sphere of action. 


WEEKLY RECORD, 





Domestic. — To the disgrace of the American Navy it is 
stated, that a marine lately received seventy-two stripes, by 
order of Lieutenant Brooks, of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
for over-staying his time of absence from the yard, with his 
family. 

A great five occurred in New York on Tuesday last, de- 
stroying the National Theatre, the French Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, the African Zion Church, a Dutch Reformed 
Church, and several dwelling houses. 

In the case of the Africans captured in the Amistad, the 
Court has decided that it has no jurisdiction. They will 
probably all be discharged. Three of them have died since 
they landed. 

The Governors of Missouri and Iowa, says the Louisville 
Journal, are at fierce strife about a strip of land ten miles 
wide, extending along the whole northern boundary of Mis- 
souri. 

All free negroes who remain in Alabama, after this time, 
commencing with the first of August, are liable by law to 
be made slaves by any white person whatever. 

Maj. Gen. Gaines claims, it is said, through his present 
wife, whom he lately married, an estate of ten millions of 
dollars at New Orleans. 

An abundant mine of bituminous coal has been discovered 
on the Yazoo river, Howes county, Miss. 

resident Wayland, of Brown University, accompanied by 
his lady, is about to embark for Europe. 

Fifteen persons have been lately baptized in the Mormon 
faith, in Chester county, Pa. 

The Chevalier D’Argais, the new minister from Spain, 
has arrived at Washington. 

It is reported that Col. Crockett is still alive, and working 
in the mines at Mexico. 

A man was lately choked to death in Pittsburg, Pa., while 
eating his dinner. 

Some snow fell at the Catskill Mountain House on the 
13th inst. 














































Foreien.— Mr. Poulett Thomson was soon to leave Eng- 
land, being appointed Governor of the Canadas. 

It is rumored that Don Carlos has surrendered, and that 
Maroto had joined the Queen’s forces ; and likewise, on the 
other hand, that he had delivered himself up to the. pro- 
tection of the British flag. In either case the war is ended. 

The Caspian Sea, which is generally tranquil, has been 
violently agitated by storms. Eighteen Russian and Persian 
vessels, valued with their cargoes at three millions of rubles, 
were wrecked, and ninety-five lives lost. 

The Admirals of the British and French squadrons have 
been ordered to oppose any landing attempted by the Egyp- 
tians on the Ottoman coast, or the occupation of any portion 
of its territory. 

A conspiracy has been discovered at St. Petersburg among 
the officers of the first corps d’ armée, and of the Hussars of 
the [Imperial Guard, and numerous arrests had been made. 

The Russian fleet at Sebastopol had been ordered to hold 
itself in readiness to sail. A considerable force of troops were 
to be assembled at Pruth. } 

There has been another severe battle between the Russians 
and Circassians, in which the former obtained a victory with 
great losses. 

A dreadful inundation has occurred at Bagdad, by the 
overflowing of the Tigris, destroying upwards of a thousand 
houses. 

The East India Company’s troops have made a successful 
expedition against Ballochee fort, after a stout engagement. 

Peace has at length taken place between Buenos Ayres 
and the Oriental Republic, after a four months war. 

Khosréu Pasha was engaged in re-organizing the army, 
which consisted of 30,000 regular troops. 

It is expected that the delivery of opium fo the authorities 
of China will be completed by the first of April. 

The Siamese government have likewise united with the 
Chinese, by ordering a seizure of opium. 

Foreigners are still prisoners at Canton, and no business 
at present transacted. 

Mehemet Ali has announced his determination to disarm 
the Ottuman fleet. 

The Queen has prorogued the Parliament to Thursday the 
24th of October. 

The Northern Bank of England has been dissolved by the 


proprietors. 





Tae Mecuanics’ Exursition anp Farr. — This fine display 
of the fruits of American ingenuity and skill, attracts even 
more attention than the former one. The rooms are thronged 
irom morning to night by thousands of people. The busts 
of several of our distinguished citizens executed by Cleven- 
ger, mentioned in our paper of last week, are among the ar- 
ticles displayed in the Rotunda, which is also decorated with 
a large number of beautiful paintings. 





Statuary.— A collection of statuary is now on exhibition 
atthe Athenzuw in this city. It is well worthy the attention 
of the public. It ought to be a guod one, if it can afford to 
spare the productions of Clevenger to adorn the exhibition of 
the Mechanic Association. 


Harrer & Brotuers have just published ‘ Morton’s 
Hope, or the Memoirs of a Provincial ;” a novel in two vyl- 
umes. It is for sale by Weeks, Jordan & Co. 
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sTEe SPOT WHERE I WAS. BORN.” 


a AS SUNG BY MR. DEMPSTER.--COMPOSED BY TOHN BARNETT, 
ii For sale by Henry Prentiss, 33 Court Street, opposite the Court House. 
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